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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  was  undertaken  in  December,  1982,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  van  modification  program  at  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR) .     The  study  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  need  to  determine  the  future  direction  of  this  program  in  a  per- 
iod of  shrinking  financial  resources.     Van  modification  services  were  first 
delivered  in  FY' 73  and  a  formal  program  began  in  FY' 76  when  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  DVR  budget  was  available  for  new  programs.     The  program  crested  in  FY' 81 
when  $432,142  was  spent  on  65  DVR  clients.     In  fiscal  year  1982,  $258,500  was 
spent  on  41  clients.     In  FY' 83,  $150,000  was  originally  allotted  in  the  DVR 
budget,  and  was  supplemented  by  $100,000  in  state  funds  in  July.  Concurrent 
with  a  downward  trend  in  dollars  and  clients  served,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
program  was  questioned  by  some  staff  who  thought  that  vans  and  adaptive  equip- 
ment were  too  expensive  to  be  maintained  by  the  average  client.     Other  staff 
raised  the  question  whether  vans  and  equipment  would  place  an  unreasonable 
financial  burden  on  clients  in  the  future.     In  addition  to  future  replacement 
plans,  there  was  the  nagging  question  of  current  costs.     Was  the  program  too 
expensive  to  be  maintained? 

The  major  foci  of  the  study  were  three-fold: 

1.  Has  the  van  modification  program  contributed  to  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons?     How  many  DVR  clients  are  currently  working  after  van 
modification  services?     How  many  clients  are  currently  students  at  time 
of  follow-up?     How  many  clients  are  currently  homemakers  at  time  of 
follow-up? 

2.  What  plans  do  clients,  whose  vans  have  been  modified,  have  to  replace 
their  vans  in  the  future?    What  plans  do  they  have  to  replace  their  ad- 
aptive equipment  in  the  future? 

3.  What  initial  and  additional  costs  of  modification  were  incurred?  What 
annual  maintenance  costs  are  incurred? 

Other  interrelated  aspects  of  the  program  were  investigated.     These  were  con- 
cerned with  client  satisfaction,  problems  encountered  in  van  use,  problems 
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with  dealers,  alternative  modes  of  transportation,  stability  of  medical  sta- 
tus, and  overall  attitude  toward  the  program.     The  main  questions,  however, 
dominated  the  discussion  of  the  results. 

METHODS 

Sample 

Of  a  total  population  of  237  DVR  cases  reviewed  for  the  years-  1977-1982,  158 
responded  (66.6%).     Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  10  cases  consisted  of 
car  modifications.     The  data  collected  on  these  cases  will  be  treated  separ- 
ately in  a  sub-study.     One  hundred  forty-eight  cases  of  van  modification 
(62.4%  of  the  population)  constituted  the  main  study.     Two  clients  had  died. 
Forty- two  clients  had  mailing  addresses  which  were  undeliverable .     After  these 
44  cases  were  excluded,  the  response  rate  for  195  cases  was  81%,  which  is  with- 
in the  parameters  for  survey  research. 

The  average  (mean)  age  was  30.9  years.  Forty- two  percent  were  age  25  or  young- 
er; 46%  were  age  26  or  older.     Seven  cases  (2%)  were  missing.     (Table  A) 

Medical  disorders  varied  greatly,  with  the  only  common  characteristic  being  mo- 
bility impairment  (see  Table  B) .     Quadriplegia  due  to  spinal  cord  injury  con- 
stituted 57.8%  of  the  sample,  the  largest  single  disability.     Paraplegia  due 
to  spinal  cord  injury  constituted  8.2%  of  the  sample.     Other  medical  disorders, 
including  congenital  conditions,  constitute  34  %  of  the  sample. 

Date  of  referral  to  the  van  modification  program  is  shown  in  Table  C.  Fifty- 
,  two  percent  were  referred  in  the  fiscal  years  1977,   1978,   1979;  48%  were  re- 

ferred in  the  fiscal  years  1980,   1981,   1982.     The  last  year  shows  a  downward 
trend. 

Date  of  van  modification  is  shown  in  Table  D.     Forty-five  percent  of  van  modi- 
fications were  completed  in  1977,   1978,   1979;  54%  were  completed  in  1980,  1981, 
1982,  and  1983.     One  date  was  missing. 

Number  of  months  between  referral  and  last  contact  is  displayed  in  Table  E. 
Twenty-five  (24.6)  percent  had  completed  van  modifications  within  five  months 
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from  referral.     Fifty  percent  had  their  modifications  completed  within  10  months 
from  referral.     Seventy- three  percent  had  their  modifications  completed  within 
18  months  from  referral.     Forty-four  persons  (the  remaining  27%)  had  their  mod- 
ifications completed  within  61  months  from  referral.     This  last  group  included 
second  modifications. 

Table  F  shows  the  distribution  of  van  modification  cases  by  area  offices.  As 
can  be  observed,  the  only  office  which  refers  a  preponderant  number  of  cases 
is  the  Severe  Disability  Unit  which  is  now  part  of  the  Greater  Brookline  Area 
Office. 

Instruments 

Two  sets  of  data  were  explored  for  this  study.     The  first  set  consisted  of  the 
case  records  of  van  modifications  located  in  the  Administrative  Office.  These 
records  yielded  partial  information  on  the  client's  medical  condition,  impair- 
ment, evaluation  of  functional  abilities  and  potential  for  driving,  assessment 
of  client's  need  for  van  modification,  cost  of  van  modification,  and  additional 
cost  of  modification  when  needed.     The  case  records  do  not  yield  comprehensive 
information  on  the  client's  medical  condition,  functional  capacities,  testing 
to  match  client's  needs  with  modification,  or  follow-up  information  after  re- 
pairs have  been  completed. 

In  order  to  obtain  follow-up  information  on  clients  whose  vans  were  modified, 
a  brief  semi-structured  questionnaire  (the  second  set)  was  sent  to  the  total 
population  after  a  pilot  test  of  10  cases.     The  pilot  test  revealed  that  the 
questions  elicited  reliable  responses.     Two  questions  related  to  second  and 
third  modifications  were  added.     The  first  mailing  brought  in  85  responses. 
Based  on  our  experience  with  a  previous  survey  of  MRC  cases,  we  used  certified 
mail  for  the  second  mailing.     Certified  mail  brought  in  an  additional  73  re- 
sponses.    Approximately  two  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of  first  mailing  to 
completion  of  data  collection. 

All  data  were  coded  by  two  raters  according  to  a  set  of  pre-established  coding 
categories.     The  majority  of  these  categories  was  scaled  in  ordinal  fashion, 
from  low  to  high.     In  addition,  an  assessment  of  clients'  overall  attitude 
toward  the  program  was  obtained  by  conducting  a  content  analysis  of  their  com- 
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merits  about  any  positive  or  negative  aspects  of  the  program.     Excerpts  from 
their  comments  were  taken  as  model  positive  or  negative  aspects.     A  scale  of 
1-5,  ranging  from  moderately  negative  to  moderately  positive,  was  constructed 
to  reflect  the  frequency  of  positive  or  negative  comments  made  by  each  client. 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Data 

All  coded  data  were  submitted  for  computer  programming.     Averages,  percentages, 
and  frequency  distributions  were  obtained  on  all  items.     Pearson  correlation 
coefficients  were  measured  between  four  major  categories  of  clients  (currently 
working,  currently  homemaker,  student,  driver  versus  passenger,  number  of  years 
employed)  and  several  responses  to  the  questionnaire,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther employment  status  related  to  any  other  measure.     Pearson  correlations  mea- 
sure the  magnitude  of  the  relationship.     In  order  to  test  for  simple  association 
between  two  measures,  chi-square  tests  were  conducted.     Chi-square  is  especial- 
ly useful  with  nominal  data  (categorical  data,  such  as  type  of  medical  condi- 
tion, where  ordinal  scaling  cannot  be  constructed). 

All  data  were  subjected  to  statistical  significance  at  the  0.05  level  of  prob- 
ability. 

RESULTS 

Description  of  Survey  Results 

One  hundred  forty-eight  cases  with  van  modifications  were  surveyed.     An  addi- 
tional 10  cases  with  car  modifications  will  be  treated  separately.     All  data 
are  reported  in  terras  of  their  status  at  the  time  of  surgery. 

Table  1  indicates  that  37.2%  were  currently  working,  22.3%  were  currently  home- 
makers,  and  33.1%  were  currently  students.     The  remaining  7.4%  was  not  classi- 
fiable in  any  of  these  three  categories. 

Table  IB  shows  the  variety  of  occupations  held  by  55  clients  with  van  modifi- 
cations . 


Table  2  shows  that  62.8%  were  drivers,  36.5%  were  passengers,  and  1  case  (0.7%) 
was  missing. 

Of  those  who  were  employed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  survey,  55%  were  employed 
for  more  than  three  years,  11.7%  were  employed  for  2-3  years,  20%  for  1-2  years, 
and  13.3%  for  less  than  one  year  (Table  3). 

Table  4  shows  that  92.6%  of  the  respondents  still  own  and  use  the  van  that  was 
modified  for  them.     One  person  did  not  respond  to  the  question  of  use. 

Table  5  indicates  that  10.8%  reported  a  change  in  their  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition since  they  were  evaluated  for  a  van  modification.     An  additional  analysis 
of  the  data  showed  that  6  of  the  16  persons  who  reported  a  change  modified  their 
driving  status  from  driver  to  passenger.     These  persons  had  physical  disabili- 
ties.    This  means  that  the  change  reflects  a  decrease  in  functional  capacities. 

Table  6  shows  that  60.8%  of  the  clients  surveyed  reported  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  van  modification,  37.8%  reported  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  1.4% 
did  not  answer  the  question. 

Another  way  of  determining  the  overall  attitude  of  clients  toward  the  program 
was  to  conduct  a  content  analysis  of  their  comments  on  the  program.     The  con- 
tent analysis  ranged  from  a  scale  of  1-5,  with  moderately  negative  =  1,  and 
moderately  positive  =  5.     The  content  analysis  provided  an  objective  assessment 
whereas  the  question  on  satisfaction  (Table  8)  provided  a  client's  self  report. 
Both  methods  arrived  at  approximately  the  same  percentages.     Table  9  shows  that 
61.4%  were  objectively  determined  to  have  positive  attitudes  toward  this  pro- 
gram, whereas  38.6%  were  determined  to  have  moderately  negative,  mildly  nega- 
tive, or  equally  positive  and  negative  attitudes  toward  the  program.     It  can 
be  safely  stated  that  61%  of  the  clients  were  satisfied  with  the  program. 

In  the  content  analysis  of  clients'  comments,  both  positive  and  negative  as- 
pects of  the  program  were  noted.     Tables  10  and  11  display  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  the  program.     Sixty-four  percent  felt  the  program  made  the 
client  more  independent  and  active,  57.4%  commented  the  program  made  them  feel 
greater  self-esteem,  and  43.9%  said  the  program  aided  them  in  employment.  Less 
frequent  comments  were  made  by  clients  that  the  program  aided  them  in  home  re- 
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sponsibilities  (29.1%),  or  that  the  program  relieved  relatives  of  the  burden 
for  transportation  (7.4%). 

Table  11  shows  the  comments  on  the  negative  aspects  of  the  program.     These  com- 
ments are  widely  distributed  among  9  different  categories.     Sixteen  percent 
mentioned  lack  of  vendors'  follow-up  for  technical  repairs  and  vendors'  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  consumer.     Fifteen  percent  mentioned  it  was  too  expensive 
to  maintain  a  van  and  14%  commented  it  was  too  expensive  to  replace  a  van. 
Thirteen  percent  complained  that  the  administrative  process  was  too  cumbersome, 
inefficient,  or  slow.     Another  13%  commented  that  the  program  gave  them  a  poor 
or  inadequate  assessment  of  needs.     Eleven  percent  commented  about  the  lack 
of  follow-up  for  verification  and  testing  to  match  clients'  needs.     Eight  per- 
cent reported  that  dealers  were  not  accessible  to  clients;  many  dealers  were 
located  at  great  distances  from  clients'  homes.     For  example,  a  client  who 
lived  in  Massachusetts  had  to  go  out  of  state  to  repair  his  van.     A  dealer 
who  was  nearby  may  not  be  awarded  a  contract  because  he/she  was  not  low  bid- 
der.    As  a  whole,  there  was  a  greater  variety  of  negative  than  of  positive 
comments . 

Table  12  displays  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  van  modification.  Again, 
vendor's  insensitivity  to  clients'  needs  ranks  very  high  in  the  list  of  reasons 
(14.2%).     The  single  greatest  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  that  clients  had 
constant  problems  with  the  lift  (16.2%).     Frequently,  the  lift  had  to  be  re- 
paired two  or  more  times  and  still  was  not  considered  satisfactory.     Other  rea- 
sons for  dissatisfaction  were  delay  in  providing  service  (6.8%),  vendor  too  far 
from  client's  home  (6.8%),  vendor  charged  too  much  (5.4%),  and  lack  of  premodi- 
fication  evaluation  (3.4%). 

Few  clients  had  a  second  or  third  van  modification.     Of  the  12  who  had  a  second 
modification  paid  by  MRC,  41.7%  were  satisfied  (Table  13).     The  single  indivi- 
dual who  had  a  third  van  modification  was  satisfied  with  the  service. 

Table  14  indicated  that  29%  (16  of  55  persons  responding  to  this  question) 
said  they  would  prefer  to  use  a  modified  automobile.     This  question  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  question,  "can  you  transfer?"    Thirteen  of  31  persons  answered 
that  they  can  transfer.     The  answers  to  both  questions  must  be  qualified  in 
view  of  the  small  numbers  who  responded. 
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COSTS 


Tables  15,  16  and  17  display  initial  costs,  additional  costs,  and  annual  main- 
tenance costs  of  modiication.     Table  15  indicates  that  56.8%  of  the  cases  sus- 
tained less  than  $6,000  in  initial  costs,  whereas  43.2%  sustained  more  than 
$6,000  in  initial  costs.     The  average  (mean)  amount  of  initial  cost  for  the 
148  respondents  was  $5,765.     This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
amount  of  initial  costs  for  all  cases  served  in  1977-1982,  which  was  $5,632. 

Table  16  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  cases  (87.1%)  incurred  less  than 
$2,000  additional  costs.     A  small  number  of  cases  (9)  incurred  more  than 
$3,000  additional  costs.     The  average  (mean)  amount  of  additional  costs  for 
the  148  respondents  was  $1,433.     This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
additional  costs  for  all  cases  in  1977-1982,  which  was  $1,558. 

Table  17  displays  the  number,  adjusted  percentages  (adjusted  for  21  missing 
cases),  and  cumulative  percentages  for  total  annual  maintenance  costs.  As 
can  be  observed,  29.9%  reported  that  they  incurred  maintenance  costs  of  less 
than  $1,500  per  year,  26%  incurred  costs  of  $1 ,500-$2 ,000  per  year,  and  44.1% 
incurred  costs  of  $2,000  or  more  per  year.     The  average  (annual)  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  the  148  respondents  was  $1,999.     Maintenance  included  gas,  oil, 
repairs  and  insurance  costs.     These  estimates  are  thought  by  a  number  of  qual- 
ified observers  to  be  extremely  low  and  may  be  a  reflection  of  limitations  of 
the  survey  methodology. 

Table  18  shows  the  original  means  of  purchasing  a  van  and  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing a  second  van  (if  more  than  one).  Nearly  half  (48%)  took  a  bank  loan,  32.4% 
borrowed  from  a  friend  or  relative,  20.3%  paid  from  their  own  savings,  and  4.1% 
used  an  agency  or  community  resource.     Some  clients  used  more  than  one  means. 

Of  11  persons  who  now  own  and  use  another  van,  5  persons  purchased  it  from  their 
savings,  3  persons  financed  the  purchase  by  loan,  2  persons  used  an  agency  or 
community  resource,  and  5  persons  borrowed  from  a  friend  or  relative.  More 
than  one  method  may  have  been  used. 

Tables  19,  20,  and  21  show  the  clients'  plans  to  replace  the  van  and  the  adap- 
tive equipment  when  it  wears  out.     The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Table 
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19  is  that  73%  reported  that  they  had  no  plans  to  replace  their  van;  4  said 
they  will  "never"  replace  their  van.     Five  percent  said  they  plan  to  replace 
their  van  in  10  years,  8%  said  they  will  replace  their  van  in  5  years,  and 
9%  said  they  will  replace  it  within  5  years.     In  summary,  only  24%  had  a  plan 
to  replace  their  van  at  any  time  within  the  next  10  years. 

Table  20  displays  the  methods  anticipated  by  clients  who  plan  to  replace  their 
van.  The  largest  number  (15.5%)  intend  to  come  to  the  Massachusetts  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  for  replacement.  The  second  group  (7.4%)  intend  to  take  out 
a  bank  loan.  The  third  and  fourth  ranking  group  intend  to  set  aside  a  special 
bank  account  or  to  use  a  savings  account. 

Table  21  displays  clients'  plans  to  replace  the  adaptive  equipment  purchased 
by  MRC  when  it  wears  out.     The  salient  characteristics  of  this  table  are  that 
clients  either  have  no  plans  (47.3%)  or  intend  to  seek  MRC  assistance  (23%). 
Few  clients  have  made  a  plan  to  finance  the  adaptive  equipment  by  themselves 
(20.9%)  or  by  another  third  party  (6.8%). 

Correlational  Results 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

In  order  to  determine  whether  employment  status  related  to  any  other  measure, 
chi-square  and  Pearson  correlation  relationships  were  computed  between  working, 
homemaker  and  student  status  and  several  independent  measures. 

Clients  who  were  currently  working  tended  to  purchase  their  van  by  a  personal 
loan.     They  anticipated  the  replacement  of  their  van  and  the  replacement  of 
adaptive  equipment  more  quickly  than  those  not  currently  employed.     Seven  re- 
ported they  would  replace  their  vans  in  1-5  years;  9  said  they  would  replace 
them  5  years  from  now;  6  said  they  will  replace  their  vans  10  years  from  now; 
30  had  no  plans;  1  person  said  "never." 

Homemakers  tended  to  have  no  plans  to  replace  their  vans.     Thirty  reported  no 
plans;  1  reported  "in  ten  years,"  and  1  reported  "within  the  next  5  years." 

Homemakers  tended  to  be  more  positive  than  negative  or  neutral  toward  the  pro- 
gram.    Seventeen  reported  moderately  or  mildly  positive  comments;  8  reported 
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moderately  or  mildly  negative  comments;  2  reported  equally  positive  and  nega- 
tive comments . 

Students  tended  to  have  a  greater  variety  of  response  to  the  replacement  of 
their  vans.     Five  students  planned  to  replace  their  vans  within  5  years;  4 
students  planned  to  replace  their  vans  in  5  years;  1  student  plans  to  replace 
the  van  in  10  years;  34  students  had  no  plans;  3  students  said  "never." 

Students  had  an  overall  positive  attitude  toward  the  program.'  Twenty-seven 
students  answered  moderately  or  mildly  positive;  2  were  equally  positive  and 
negative;  11  were  mildly  or  moderately  negative. 

Student  status  accounted  for  33.3%  of  the  cases.     Students  were  equally  dis- 
tributed among  all  area  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  Severe  Physical 
Disability  Unit.     The  SPD  Unit  accounted  for  28.6%  of  students  in  the  study. 
The  Boston-Brookline  area  attracts  many  students  from  various  sections  of  the 
state  who  mover  closer  to  colleges  in  the  area. 

Homemaker  status  was  equally  distributed  among  all  area  offices. 

MEDICAL  CONDITION 

Of  the  84  quadriplegic  clients  due  to  spinal  cord  injury,  55  (65.5%)  were  dri- 
vers and  29  (34.5%)  were  passengers.     Of  12  paraplegic  clients  due  to  spinal 
cord  injury,  11  (91.7%)  were  drivers  and  one  (8.3%)  was  a  passenger. 

More  quadriplegic  clients  due  to  spinal  cord  injury  have  been  employed  for  more 
than  one  year  when  compared  to  clients  with  other  disabilities.  Seventeen 
quadriplegic  clients  were  employed  for  more  than  3  years,  5  were  employed  for 
2-3  years,  9  were  employed  for  1-2  years,  and  5  were  employed  under  1  year. 

Homemakers  were  more  evenly  distributed  among  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics. 

Paraplegics  tend  to  be  drivers  (91.7%);  quadriplegics  may  be  drivers  (65.5%) 
or  passengers  (34.5%).     Clients  with  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
Duchenne's  muscular  dystrophy  may  be  passengers  or  drivers.     Almost  all  cere- 
bral palsy  clients  are  passengers.     Head  injury  clients  may  be  drivers  (2  out 
of  3). 
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Clients  with  cerebral  palsy  are  not  working  but  are  attending  schools  or  are 
volunteering  in  community  service  work.     Eighty-five  percent  responded  that 
they  are  attending  school  or  have  commuted  to  or  from  school  since  they  had 
the  van  modified.     Six  of  the  7  cerebral  palsy  clients  consider  themselves 
to  be  students. 

Fifty  percent  of  paraplegics  and  46%  of  quadriplegics  used  the  van  to  commute 
to  or  from  school. 

Paraplegics  and  quadriplegics  spent  more  in  annual  maintenance  costs  compared 
to  patients  with  cerebral  palsy  and  other  congenital  conditions.     The  reasons 
may  be  that  the  two  former  groups  tend  to  use  their  van  for  work  and  tend  to 
be  drivers. 

When  asked  whether  they  prefer  to  use  a  modified  automobile,  quadriplegics  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  van  (77.4%),  whereas  paraplegics  preferred  to  use  a  modified 
automobile  (66.7%). 

Quadriplegics,  being  more  impaired,  tended  to  require  more  expensive  initial 
modifications  ($6,000  and  over)  than  did  other  disabled  persons.     They  also 
tended  to  require  more  expensive  additional  modifications  ($3,000  or  more). 
In  contrast,  clients  with  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  spinal  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  congenital  disease  tended  to  have  less  expensive  initial  and 
additional  modifications. 

Of  the  9  persons  who  changed  from  driver  to  passenger  in  the  course  of  their 
rehabilitation,  6  had  a  change  for  the  worse  in  their  medical  condition. 

COSTS 

A.       Annual  Maintenance  Costs 

Those  who  were  currently  working  tended  to  have  greater  annual  maintenance 
costs.     Thirty-eight  had  maintenance  costs  of  $1,500  or  greater  whereas 
8  had  maintenance  costs  of  less  than  $1,500  per  year. 

Homemakers  were  distributed  evenly  among  those  (15)  whose  annual  mainten- 
ance costs  were  greater  than  $1,500  and  those  (16)  whose  annual  costs 
were  less  than  $1,500. 
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Students  tended  to  have  annual  maintenance  costs  which  were  greater  than 
$1,500.     Thirty-two  had  maintenance  costs  of  $1,500  or  greater  whereas 
10  had  maintenance  costs  of  less  than  $1,500. 

Drivers,  when  compared  to  passengers,  had  greater  annual  maintenance 
costs.     Seventy-four  percent  of  drivers  compared  to  61%  of  passengers 
had  annual  costs  greater  than  $1,500. 

B.  Initial  Cost  of  Modification 

Workers  tended  to  have  no  greater  initial  costs  than  non-workers . 

Homemakers  and  students  tended  to  have  no  greater  initial  costs  than 
those  who  were  not  homemakers  or  students. 

Drivers,  when  compared  to  passengers,  had  greater  initial  costs  of  modi- 
fication.    Fifty- three  percent  of  drivers,  compared  to  26%  of  passengers, 
had  initial  costs  greater  than  $6,000. 

C .  Additional  Cost  of  Modification 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  additional  cost  of  modification 
when  compared  by  workers,  homemakers,  students  and  drivers. 

DISCUSSION 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  surrounded  the  van  modification  program  in  the 
last  year,  a  year  of  federal  and  state  budget  austerity.     In  times  of  fiscal 
restraint,  new  programs,  even  well  funded  programs,  tend  to  be  observed  cri- 
tically.    The  van  program  was  allotted  $150,000  in  the  agency  internal  budget 
for  FY' 83,  hardly  a  liberal  sum  when  compared  to  the  number  of  applicants 
served  in  FY' 82  (41).     This  sum  was  supplemented  by  $100,000  in  state  funds  in 
July,   1983.     Questions  were  raised  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Did  the  program  contribute  to  the  client's  vocational  rehabilitation?    Did  the 
program,  although  effective  in  the  short  run,  leave  the  client  with  an  unreas- 
onable burden  of  debt  with  no  commitment  to  future  replacement  costs?  How 
costly  was  the  annual  maintenance,  insurance,  and  operation  of  a  van  for  the 
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average  client?     These  questions  were  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
not  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  absolute  certainty,  but  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  data  which  can  be  weighed,  along  with  more  subjective  im- 
pressions, by  administrators  who  must  decide  about  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Employment  Status 

Van  modifications  are  now  provided  only  when  a  client  has  been  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  rehabilitation  services  and  a  vocational  goal  of  competitive 
employment  has  been  established.     Prior  to  October,   1980,  a  client  with  the 
goal  of  homemaker  could  be  considered  for  van  modification  services.  When 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances  which  warrant  a  waiver,  the  regional  dir- 
ector, with  the  concurrence  of  the  assistant  director  for  client  services,  may 
authorize  provision  of  van  modification  services  to  clients  for  whom  vocation- 
al goals  other  than  competitive  employment  have  been  established.     The  waiver 
may  be  authorized  when  a  client  with  a  vocational  goal  of  non-competitive  em- 
ployment has  a  clear,  compelling  need  for  services  and  the  counselor  has  docu- 
mented the  need  in  the  case  record. 

In  this  study  of  148  cases,  37.2%  were  working,  22.3%  were  homemakers,  and  33.1% 
were  students,  at  time  of  follow-up.     Of  the  55  persons  who  were  working,  49 
commented  that  they  used  the  van  in  commuting  to  and  from  work,  and  51  said  they 
used  the  van  in  trying  to  get  a  job.     Moreover,  in  their  comments  about  the  pos- 
itive aspect  of  the  program,  65  persons  commented  that  the  van  aided  them  in 
finding  employment.     Workers  clearly  found  the  van  modification  program  not  only 
helpful  but  in  most  instances  necessary  for  them  to  find  employment.     Some  of 
their  comments  glowed  with  praise  for  the  program,  their  counselor,  and  the 
agency . 

The  majority  of  respondents,  however,  used  their  vans  for  conducting  household 
responsibilities  (56.1%)  and  for  commuting  to  and  from  school  (44.6%).  We 
cannot  predict  how  many  students  will  become  ultimately  employed  in  the  compe- 
titive labor  market.  In  addition,  nearly  all  used  their  vans  for  social  and 
recreational  pursuits.  The  latter  use  is  a  by-product  of  their  rehabilitation 
program.  Since  clients  were  permitted  to  check  more  than  one  activity,  a  cli- 
ent could  use  his  van  theoretically  for  all  activities.     For  example,  a  worker 
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could  also  use  his  van  for  household  responsibilities.     It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  48  persons  used  their  vans  for  volunteer  work  in  the  community 
(Table  7).     This  is  a  productive  use  of  their  leisure  time,  although  not  con- 
sidered paid  employment. 

Workers  were  more  likely  to  be  drivers,  to  have  purchased  their  van  by  a  bank 
loan,  to  have  higher  annual  maintenance  costs,  and  to  have  been  referred  to  the 
van  modification  program  earlier  rather  than  more  recently.     The  reason  for 
early  referral  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  study,  since  it  takes  longer  to  become 
employed. 

k 

Replacement  Plans 

The  most  striking  characteristic  about  replacement  plans  is  that  nearly  75% 
(73.6)  have  no  plans  to  replace  their  vans,  and  nearly  50%  (47.3)  have  no 
plans  to  replace  the  adaptive  equipment  when  it  wears  out.     Fifteen  percent 
look  toward  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  to  replace  their  van, 
and  23%  look  toward  MRC  to  replace  their  adaptive  equipment. 

Some  typical  comments  were: 

"I'd  love  to  buy  a  new  van  but  who  can  afford  $12,000  on  (my)  salary?" 

"At  this  point,  because  of  its  relation  to  my  ability  to  work  and  because 
of  the  costs  involved,  I  would  plan  to  request  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance  in  purchasing  additional  new  equipment." 

"I'll  need  to  replace  it.     After  our  conversation  I'll  contact  my  Mass. 
Rehab,  counselor.     The  problems  are  knowing  where  to  take  it  for  repairs, 
how  to  get  the  van  there,  and  how  to  pay  for  it." 

"There's  no  way  of  affording  a  new  van  at  this  time." 

"I  want  to  make  this  one  last  as  long  as  possible.     I  don't  know  if  I 
will  get  a  car  or  a  van  next  time.     Cars  are  cheaper  and  there  is  less 
special  equipment  to  break  down.     However,  the  van  is  easier  to  use." 
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Those  who  were  currently  working  had  more  plans  to  replace  the  adaptive  equip- 
ment and  to  purchase  a  new  van  within  5-10  years.     This  is  a  logical  associa- 
tion since  workers  presumably  have  more  income  that  can  be  set  aside  for  the 
future . 

The  lack  of  replacement  plans  poses  two  major  problems  for  the  agency.  First, 
if  the  client  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  new  van,  will  the  modifications  last 
long  enough  to  contribute  to  the  client's  rehabilitation?     Second,  if  the  client 
looks  toward  MRC  as  the  major  resource  in  replacing  both  van  and  adaptive 
equipment,  will  the  agency  change  its  regulations,  which  state  that  van  modifi- 
cation services  are  provided  only  once  to  a  client,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  times  the  individual  has  been  determined  eligible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services?    Will  the  agency  help  the  client  seek  alternative  resources 
for  future  replacement  costs? 

Most  clients  are  unable  to  afford  the  purchase  of  a  new  van.     Some  clients  plan 
to  finance  the  replacement  of  adaptive  equipment.     All  clients  recognize  the 
heavy  financial  burden  incurred  by  future  replacement  costs.     Vans  were  origin- 
ally purchased  by  loans,  relatives,  friends,  and  personal  savings.     Can  this 
be  repeated  in  the  future,  despite  inflationary  costs  of  vans  and  equipment? 

Annual  Costs  of  Maintenance 

Forty-four  percent  incurred  annual  maintenance  costs  of  $2,000  or  more.  Sev- 
enty percent  incurred  maintenance  costs  of  $1,500  or  more.  Twenty-three  per- 
sons commented  that  it  was  too  expensive  to  maintain  a  van,  a  smaller  number 
than  expected.  On  the  whole,  workers  spent  more  than  $1,500  in  annual  costs 
whereas  homemakers  spent  less  than  $1,500  in  annual  costs.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant relationship  betwwen  student  status  and  annual  costs.  Drivers  spent 
more  in  annual  costs  than  passengers  did. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  clients  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  van  and  equipment. 

Initial  Cost  of  Modification 

The  only  significant  difference  with  respect  to  initial  costs  pertained  to 
drivers:  they  tended  to  incur  more  than  $6,000  in  initial  costs.     Most  clients 
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prefer  to  become  drivers  unless  their  medical  condition  prevents  them  from 
driving.  A  very  small  number  (9  clients)  had  to  give  up  their  driving  and 
become  passengers  because  of  diminished  function. 

Client  Satisfaction  with  Program 

Sixty-one  percent  of  clients  with  van  modifications  were  satisfied  with  the 
program.     This  percentage  was  corroborated  by  a  content  analysis  of  clients' 
comments  about  the  program. 

What  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  negative  or  equivocal  comments  about  the 
program?     Thirteen  percent  complained  that  the  administrative  process  was  too 
combersome,  inefficient,  or  slow.     Table  E  shows  that  50%  of  the  cases  took 
over  10  months  from  referral  to  last  contact  with  vendor,  when  the  bill  was 
paid  by  MRC.     Forty-four  cases  took  over  18  months  for  van  modification  service. 

Although  the  administrative  process  was  slow,  clients  generally  made  laudatory 
remarks  about  their  counselors  and  about  the  agency. 

Some  typical  positive  comments  were: 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  to  have  this  program  available.     I  know  by  having 
my  van,  not  only  gives  a  chance  to  do  my  work  better  but  it  also  gives  a 
feeling  of  freedom  that  I  didn't  have  before  I  got  the  van." 

"It's  a  great  program.     It  allowed  me  to  live  independently  in  my  own 
apartment.     It  enabled  me  to  do  peer  counseling  work  with  other  severely 
disabled  people.     Also,  I  first  used  my  van  to  commute  to  school." 

"If  MRC  did  not  supply  me  with  the  modifications,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult and  maybe  impossible  to  maintain  my  job." 

The  negative  comments  about  the  program  (40%  of  comments)  were  largely  directed 
at  dealers.     Dealers  were  insensitive,  inaccessible,  lacking  assessment  of  cli- 
ents' needs,  lacking  verification  and  follow-up,  and  they  provided  poor  tech- 
nical repairs.     Moreover,  a  small  number  of  clients  felt  dealers  overcharged 
for  their  service.     Clients  could  not  understand  why  MRC  sent  them  to  dealers 
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out  of  state  who  provided  poor  quality  workmanship  when  they  knew  better  quali- 
fied dealers  close  to  home.     Many  comments  reflected  the  experiences  of  both 
clients  and  counselors  in  MRC  over  the  past  six  years. 

As  the  program  has  grown,  counselors  and  administrators  have  learned  to  discri- 
minate between  satisfactory  and  shoddy  workmanship.     Some  dealers  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  program.     The  results  of  this  study  reflect  some  of  the 
agency's  previous  experiences,  but  they  also  caution  the  agency  about  current 
shortcomings .     The  procedure  of  selecting  vendors  should  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  decrease  the  number  and  kind  of  complaints  registered  by  this  group 
of  clients.     Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  initial  assessment  of 
needs.     An  independent  evaluator  and,  if  possible,  a  disabled  consumer  should 
be  used  in  making  an  assessment.     After  the  modification  has  been  completed, 
the  work  is  now  verified  and  followed  up  by  an  independent  evaluator.  This 
practice  should  continue.     Vendors  who  do  not  meet  the  technical  standards  of 
the  agency  should  be  eliminated  from  the  agency's  list.     Low  bid  price  cannot 
be  the  only  criterion  in  selection  of  a  vendor.     Performance  and  safety  must 
be  the  most  important  factors  in  selection  of  a  vendor.     A  list  of  qualified 
local,  timely  dealers  should  be  maintained  by  the  coordinator  of  the  van  mod- 
ification program.     One  of  the  major  limitations  of  the  program  is  that  there 
is  a  small  number  of  vendors  who  can  provide  the  service. 

Medical  Condition 

Table  B  shows  that  medical  disorders  varied  greatly.     Twenty- three  persons  had 
congenital  conditions  with  resultant  mobility  impairment.     This  group  will 
continue  to  increase  as  more  clients  with  congenital  disabilities  are  being 
referred  to  the  agency.     Clients  with  congenital  disabilities  tend  to  be 
students  and  are  passengers. 

During  the  process  of  rehabilitation,   16  clients  changed  their  physical  or  men- 
tal condition,  mostly  for  the  worse.     This  change  necessitated  a  change  in 
driving  status  from  driver  to  passenger. 

Alternative  Modes  of  Transportation 

Although  this  study  did  not  explore  all  alternative  modes  of  transportation, 
it  did  find  that  16  clients  would  have  preferred  to  use  a  modified  automobile. 
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Of  those  16,  13  said  they  could  transfer.     Whether  modified  automobiles  could 
be  used  as  an  alternative  mode  for  them  depends  upon  their  ability  to  transfer 
onto  the  auto  seat  and  to  store  their  wheelchair.     Improved  technology  may 
expand  the  number  of  persons  able  to  use  automobiles  instead  of  vans  by 
addressing  the  wheelchair  lifting  and  storage  problem. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  van 
modification  program.     From  the  standpoint  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  37% 
of  the  respondents  reported  they  were  currently  employed.     Although  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  small  figure,  it  compares  favorably  with  other  rehabilitation 
studies  (Table  22) .     One  gains  further  perspective  on  this  outcome  figure  when 
considering  that  36%  are  still  receiving  rehabilitation  services,  usually  vo- 
cational training,  and  that  another  22%  were  closed  as  homemakers.  Moreover, 
a  deeper  philosophical  issue  is  involved  here.     The  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  traditionally  has  used  the  clinical/counseling  model  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  clients.     The  expectation  has  been  that  when  clients  alter  their 
career  plans,  with  supportive  psychological  help,  they  will  be  able  to  find 
suitable  employment.     Although  "other  goods  and 'services"  have  been  permitted 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  since  1956,  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling, medical  treatment  and  vocational  training  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  program. 

The  problem  simply  is  that  many  clients  cannot  take  job  opportunities  without 
environmental  supports.  Alteration  of  the  social-economic  system  becomes 
more  important  to  them  than  altering  their  individual  psyches.  In  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  mandatory  quota  system  for  employment  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. Jobs,  housing,  and  suitable  transportation  are  often  separated  from 
each  other  by  many  miles.  This  economic  condition  makes  some  form  of  special 
transportation  a  desirable,  though  "non-mandated,"  rehabilitation  service. 

Rehabilitation  counselors  must  be  trained  to  focus  on  the  social  and  physical 
environment  in  which  disabled  persons  must  adapt  to  everyday  living  activi- 
ties.    Modifying  the  environment  may  be  just  as  important  as  dealing  with  the 
psychological  aspects  of  disability.     A  counselor  must  be  trained  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  for  special  transportation,  van  modification  and  car  modifi- 
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cation  among  severely  disabled  persons.     A  counselor  is  responsible  for  ar- 
ranging a  comprehensive  driver  evaluation  for  a  client  who  has  extensive 
functional  limitations  in  order  that  the  safest,  most  accurate  vehicle  modi- 
fication prescription  is  made  for  the  client. 

Whether  transportation  by  modified  van  is  the  most  economical  service  remains 
to  be  tested.     This  study  demonstrated  that  the  vast  majority  of  clients  could 
afford  to  maintain,  insure,  and  operate  their  modified  vans.     The  major  diffi- 
culty faced  by  these  clients  will  be  how  to  replace  their  expensive  vans  with 
adaptive  equipment  in  the  future.     Are  clients  and  counselors  making  fully 
informed  decisions  concerning  eventually  high  replacement  costs?     Can  only 
clients  with  high  paying  jobs  afford  to  replace  their  vans?     Should  counselors 
encourage  this  group  of  clients  into  the  most  highly  paid  occupations?     It  is 
recommended  that  agency  staff  help  clients  make  a  plan  now  for  future  replace- 
ment.    A  policy  group  needs  to  address  the  question  of  replacement  of  adaptive 
equipment  when  clients  cannot  afford  a  second  modification. 

Though  expensive,  van  modification  services  have  had  significant  and  dramatic 
impact  upon  those  surveyed  in  terms  of  enabling  them  to  achieve  independence 
in  mobility  and  in  economic  status.     To  have  provided  other  rehabilitation 
services  (e.g.,  counseling,  medical  treatment,  training,  etc.)  but  to  have 
ignored  mobility  needs  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  rendered  those  other 
services  wasted. 

The  low  satisfaction  rate  (61%)  reflected  clients'  problems  encountered  with 
dealers.     It  is  recommended  that  a  standard  list  of  qualified  dealers  who 
have  provided  satisfactory  services  to  clients  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
Local  dealers  should  be  preferred  when  all  other  factors  are  considered  equal. 
Former  clients  whose  vans  had  been  modified  may  be  used  as  consultants  to  the 
program.     A  dealer  should  maintain  a  relationship  with  a  local  mechanic  and 
auto  body  shop  who  could  make  minor  repairs,  thereby  saving  the  client  a  trip 
to  the  dealer,  or  critical  vehicle  "down  time." 
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AGE 


16  -  21 
22  -  25 
26  -  35 
36  -  45 
45+ 

(Missing) 


N 


Adjusted  % 


31 
29 
51 
15 
15 
7 


22.0 
20.6 
36.2 
10.6 
10.6 


B.      MEDICAL  CONDITION  N  Adjusted  % 

Quadriplegia  due  to  spinal  cord  injury  85        •  57.8 

Paraplegia  due  to  spinal  cord  injury  12  8.2 

Multiple  sclerosis  9  6.1 

Quadriplegia  due  to  polio  7  4.8 

Paraplegia  due  to  polio  2  1.4 

Cerebral  palsy  7  4.8 

Duchenne's  muscular  dystrophy  5  3.4 

Spinal  muscular  dystrophy  5  3.4 

Head  injury  3  2.0 

Congenital  quadriplegia  due  to  spinal  cord  inj .        2  1.4 

Other  congenital  conditions  3  2.0 

Myelomeningocele  1  0.7 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  1  0.7 

Other  disease  5  3.4 

(Missing)  1 


C.       DATE  OF  REFERRAL  TO  VAN  MODIFICATION  PROGRAM  N  % 


1977  12  8.1 

1978  29  19.6 

1979  36  24.3 

1980  22  14.9 

1981  31  20.9 

1982  18  12.2 


D.       DATE  OF  VAN  MODIFICATION  N  % 


1977  9  6.1 

1978  24  16.2 

1979  34  23.0 

1980  15  10.1 

1981  35  23.6 

1982  28  18.9 

1983  2  1.4 


NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  BETWEEN  REFERRAL  &  LAST  CONTACT      N  Cumulative  % 

1-5  Months  35  24.6 

6-10  Months  36  50.0 

11-18  Months  33  73.2 

19  -  61  Months  44  100.0 
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AREA  OFFICE 

N 

% 

Severe  Physical  Disabilities 

33 

22.3 

Brookline 

4 

2.7 

Harbor 

4 

2.7 

Mattapan 

4 

2.7 

Roxbury 

2 

1.4 

Ouincv 

6 

4.1 

Brockton 

4 

2.7 

Fall  River 

7 

4.7 

Hyannis 

4 

2.7 

New  Bedford 

2 

1.4 

Plymouth 

3 

2.0 

Taunton 

7 

4.7 

Norwood 

1 

0.7 

Lawrence 

7 

4.7 

Lowell 

4 

2.7 

Lvnn 

5 

3.4 

Maiden 

9 

6.1 

Cambridge 

6 

4.1 

Concord 

5 

3.4 

Springfield 

4 

2.7 

Greenfield 

2 

1.4 

Pittsfield 

3 

2.0 

Holyoke 

4 

2.7 

North  Adams 

1 

0.7 

Worcester  City 

2 

1.4 

Worcester  Suburban 

2 

1.4 

Fitchburg 

5 

3.4 

Milford 

1 

0.7 

Southbridge 

3 

2.0 

Framingham/Natick 

3 

2.0 

(Missing) 

1 

100.0 
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VAN  STUDY 


I.      VAN  MODIFICATION 

148  Cases  Reviewed 


TABLE  1 


Work  Status 


N 


Currently  Working 
Not  Working 


55 
93 


37.2 
62.8 


Homemaker  Status 


Currently  Homemaker 
Not  a  Homemaker 


33 
115 


22.3 
77.7 


Student  Status 


Currently  a  Student 
Not  a  Student 


49 
99 


33.1 
66.9 
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TABLE  IB 


Occupations  of  Van  Owners 

Executive  Director 
Expeditor  (Purchasing) 
Service  Coordinator 
Billing  Agent 
Manager 
Teacher  (3) 
Draftsman 

Customer  Service  Representative 

Psychologist 

Bookkeeper 

Computer  Programmer  (5) 

Self-Employed  Telephone  Answering  Service 

Sr.  Production  Manager 

Peer  Counselor  (3) 

City  Councillor 

Deputy  Director 

Production  Coordinator 

Budget  Administrator 

Advisor/ Consultant 

Clerk  (2) 

Free  Lance  Writer 

Systems  Analyst  (Computer) 

Neuropsychologist 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Advertising  Salesman 

Tax  Examiner 

•Exercise  Coordinator 

Assistant  Manager 

Insurance  Rater 

President  (Non-Prof it  Corp.) 

Program  Coordinator 

Designer 

Construction  Manager 

Receptionist 

Supervisor 

Poet,  Editor,  Publisher 
Computer  Operator 
Sales  Representative 
Tax  Preparer 
Microfiche  Specialist 
Legislative  Aide 
Lab  Technician 
News  Columnist 

Social  Security  Administration  Service  Representative 
Inventory  Control  Clerk 
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TABLE  2 


Driver  or  Passenger 


N 


Driver 

Passenger 

(Missing) 


Number  of  Years  Employed 

Under  1  year 

1-  2  years 

2-  3  years 

More  than  3  years 


Own  Van 

No 

Yes 
Use  Van 

No 

Yes 

(Missing) 


TABLE  3 


TABLE  4 


TABLE  5 


Change  in  Physical  or  Mental  Condition 

No 
Yes 

(Missing) 


TABLE  6 


Reasons  for  Using  the  Van 
(may  check  more  than  one) 

Commuting  to/ from  work 
Conducting  your  business 
Commuting  to/from  school 
Homemaker  responsibilities 
Social/recreational  pursuits 


93 
54 
1 


62.8 
36.5 
0.7 


Adjusted 
N  % 


8 
12 

7 
33 


N 
11 
137 

9 
137 
2 


N 

131 
16 
1 


N 


49 
36 
66 
83 
129 


13.3 
20.0 
11.7 
55.0 


% 


7.4 
92.6 

6.1 
92.6 
1.4 


% 

88.5 
10.8 
0.7 


33.1 
24.3 
44.6 
56.1 
87.2 


TABLE  7 


Activities  with  Van 

Getting  a  job 

Attending  school 

Function  better  as  homemaker 

Volunteer  work 


N 

51 
85 
64 
48 


34.5 
57.4 
43.2 
32.4 
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TABLE  8 


Satisfied  with  Van  Modification 
(self-report) 

Yes 
No 


N 


90 
56 


% 


60.8 
37.8 


TABLE  9 


Overall  Attitude  Toward  Program 
(objective  assessment) 


N 


Adj us ted 

% 


Cumulative 
% 


Moderately  negative 

10 

8.4 

8.4 

Mildly  negative 

21 

17.6 

26.1 

Equally  positive  and  negative 

15 

12.6 

38.7 

Mildly  positive 

32 

26.9 

65.5 

Moderately  positive 

41 

34.5 

100.5 

TABLE  10 

Positive  Aspects  of  Program 

N 

% 

Made  client  more  independent  and  more  active  95 

Aided  client  in  employment  65 

Aided  client  in  home  responsibilities  43 

Made  client  feel  greater  self-esteem  85 

Relieved  relatives  of  burden  for  transportation  11 


64.2 
43.9 
29.1 
57.4 
7.4 
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TABLE  11 


Negative  Aspects  of  Program  N  % 

Dealers  are  not  accessible  to  clients  13  8.8 

Poor  or  inadequate  assessment  of  needs  20  13.5 

Insensitivity  to  consumer  24  16.2 

Lack  of  follow-up  for  technical  repairs  24  16.2 
Lack  of  follow-up  for  verification  and  testing 

to  match  client's  needs  17  11.5 

Too  expensive  to  maintain  a  van  23  15.5 

Too  expensive  to  replace  a  van  22  14.9 

Diverts  money  form  public  transportation  1  '0.7 
Administrative  process  too  cumbersome, 

inefficient,  slow  20  13.5 

TABLE  12 

Reasons  for  Dissatisfaction  with  Van  Modification  N  % 


Delay  in  providing  service  10  6.8 

Vendor's  insensitivity  to  client's  needs  21  14.2 

Vendor  charged  too  much  8  5.4 

Vendor  was  too  far  from  client's  home  10  6.8 

Lack  of  pre-modif ication  evaluation  5  3.4 

Problem  with  the  lift  24  16.2 

TABLE  13 

Satisfied  with  Second  Modification  (N=12)  _N_  _%_ 

Yes  5  41.7 

No  7  58.3 

Satisfied  with  Third  Modification  (N-l) 

No  1  100.0 

TABLE  14 

Adjusted 

Prefer  to  Use  a  Modified  Automobile  N  % 

Yes  16  29.1 

No  39  70.9 

(Missing)  93 

Can  Transfer 

Yes  13  41.9 

No  18  58.1 

(Missing)  117 
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TABLE  15 


Initial  Cost  of  Modif ication 

JN 

lo 

T T„     i_  _     o  AAA 

up  to  z,uuu 

1  o 
1Z 

n  i 

o  .  1 

OAAA  /.AAA 
Z,UUU    -      4,  UUU 

OO 
JJ 

00  0 
ZZ  .  J 

/.AAA             A  AAA 

M-,UUU  -  o,uuu 

OQ 

zy 

0£  A 
ZD  .  H 

6,000  -  8,000 

35 

23.6 

8,000  -  10,000 

14 

9.5 

10,000  + 

14 

9.5 

(Missing) 

1 

0.7 

TABLE 

16 

» 

Additional  Cost  of  Modification 

V7 

No  extra  costs 

oo 

/.  Q 

no .  y 

7  7--.              o  AAA 

up  CO  z , uuu 

O  L 

Al  0 
'tj.  .  Z 

O    AAA    _    O  AAA 

Z ,  UUU        J  ,  UUU 

t 
1 

/.  1 

3,000  -  4,000 

1 

0.7 

4,000  -  5,000 

3 

2.0 

c     AAA  4. 

D , UUU  + 

c 
J 

o  /. 

l,niss  ing  / 

3 

0  A 
Z  .  U 

TABLE 

17 

Adjusted 

Cumu. 

Total  Annual  Maintenance  Costs 

XT 

N 

% 

i  nn  -  <^r>A 
1UU  ouu 

c 

J 

3. 

9 

o.  o 
j  •  y 

^Af\    -    1  AAA 

DUU       1 , uuu 

OA 

zu 

15. 

7 

TO  "7 

iy .  / 

1,000  -  1,500 

13 

10. 

2 

29.9 

1,500  -  2,000 

33 

26. 

0 

55.9 

2,000  + 

56 

44. 

1 

100.0 

(Missing) 

21 

TACT  f 

1  Am. P. 

La 

urigiiidi  ricaus  oi  rurcuasiiig  van 

N 

^moire   uiiciii  one  j 

Dy  uiysej.1 

30 

OA  0 
ZU  .  J 

ay  loan 

71 

/.  Q  A 
4o  .  U 

By  other  agency  or  community  source 

6 

/.  1 

oy  uticiiu  or  relative 

48 

OO  A 
JZ  .  *♦ 

iitraiib  oi  rurcuaSc  oi   jcconu  van 

1  more    Liiari  one j 

Dy  myseix 

5 

O  /. 

By  loan 

3 

2.0 

By  other  agency  or  community  service 

2 

1.4 

By  friend  or  relative 

5 

3.4 
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TABLE  19 


Adjusted  Cumulative 


Time  Anticipated  to  Replace  Van 

XT 
IN 

fa 

fo 

Never  will  replace 

/. 
t 

0  7 

0  ft 

No  plans 

IUj 

7A  Q 

/u .  y 

7C  7 
/  J  .  / 

In  10  years 

8 

5.4 

81.3 

In  5  years 

13 

8.8 

90.3 

Within  5  years 

1  L 
it 

y .  D 

(Missing) 

r. 
4- 

TABLE 

20 

AH  i  ii  c  t  aH. 
nUJ  u.o  CCvJ 

V-j  LUU  LI  X  <X  LJ.VC 

l  1  cr  L 11 0  (J  b     UU    AcpiaLc     V  ail 

XT 

IN 

fo 

Tune  payments  (.bank  loan) 

1  A 

7  A 
/  .  O 

Savings  account 

8 

5.4 

13.2 

Mass.  Rehab.  Commission 

23 

15.5 

29.2 

Special  bank  account 

y 

o .  1 

O  IT  /, 

NT          ry\  a  4"  Vt  /-\  /4 

ino  ujcunou 

y  j 

£9  ft 
DZ  .  o 

i  on  r> 

1UU  .  u 

TABLE 

21 

ridus   to  uepidce  nuaptive 

aqj  us  tea 

l  lunula  Li ve 

M  /iiM  -r>  m  m  ti  "t"      v*7ri  d  n      t  "t~      u7a  o  v*  c     fii  i  ^ 

H.C[UXpiDcIlL    WflcQ    1L    WcdiS  UUu 

XT 

^ 

°/ 

W/"*    t*\  1  3  n  q 
i'U    p  iallo 

/  *j 

£7  "3 

Aft  ^ 

MRC  assistance 

34 

23.0 

71.7 

Finance  by  self 

31 

20.9 

93.1 

Finance  by  third  party 

10 

6.8 

100.0 
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TABLE  22 

Comparable  Employment  Figures  in  Other  Rehabilitation  Studies 


Cardiac  Surgery  (1966)  83%  Employed  or  Homemaker 

"Rehabilitation  of  Patients  after 
Cardiac  Surgery,"  R.T.  Goldberg, 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. 


Kidney  Transplantation  (1972) 


40%  Employed 


R.T.  Goldberg,  "Vocational  Adjust- 
ment after  Renal  Transplantation," 
Rehab.  Psychology,   1972,   19,  27-34. 

Chronic  Hemodialysis  (1974) 


56%  Rehabilitated 


(a)     R.T.  Goldberg,  "Rehabilitation 
of  Patients  on  Chronic  Hemodialysis 
and  after  Renal  Transplantation," 
Scandinavian  Journal  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine,   1974,  6,  65-69. 


72%  Employed  (Men) 


(b)     R.T.  Goldberg,  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  Patients  on 
Long  Term  Hemodialysis,"  Archives 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehab., 
1974,  55,  60-65. 


36%  Employed  (Women) 
63%  Homemakers  (Women) 


Juvenile  Delinquents  (1972-1976) 


35%  Employed  after  Four  Years 


R.T.  Goldberg  and  B.D.  Johnson, 
"Juvenile  Delinquency:  Outline 
for  Rehabilitation  and  Juvenile 
Reform,"  Rehab.  Literature,  1979, 
40,  98-107. 


General  Agency  Clients  Reopened  for 
Service  a  Second  Time  (1977) 


32%  Remained  Employed 
after  Three  Years 


R.T.  Goldberg,  M.  Bernad,  and 
C.   Granger,   "Vocational  Status: 
Prediction  by  the  Barthel  and 
PULSES  Profile,"  Arch.  Phys .  Med, 
and  Rehab . ,   1980,  61,  580-583. 


Social  Security  (SSDI)  Follow-Up  (1983) 


55%  Employed  Full-Time  after  Two  Years 


R.T.  Goldberg  and  R.Norcross, 
"Follow-Up  of  Social  Security 
Referrals  to  Mass.  Rehab.  Com- 
mission," MRC  Final  Report, 
1983. 
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APPENDIX  C 
SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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MASSACHUSETTS  REHABILITATION  COMMISSION 


VAN  MODIFICATION  SURVEY 
CODE  //  


1.       ARE  YOU  CURRENTLY  WORKING? 

YES    NO   

IF  YES,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  JOB  TITLE? 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  EMPLOYED: 

UNDER  1  YEAR   

1-  2  YEARS   

2-  3  YEARS 

MORE  THAN  3  YEARS 


2.       ARE  YOU  CURRENTLY  A  HOME MAKER  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  (AND  NOT  WORKING  IN  THE 
LABOR  MARKET)? 

YES  NO 


3.       IF  YOU  USE  A  VAN,  ARE  YOU  A  DRIVER  OR  A  PASSENGER?     (PLEASE  CHECK  ONE) 
DRIVER  PASSENGER 


4.       DO  YOU  STILL  OWN  THE  VAN  MODIFIED  BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  REHABILITATION 
COMMISSION? 

YES  NO 


5.       DO  YOU  STILL  USE  THAT  VAN? 
YES  NO 


6.       HAS  THERE  BEEN  ANY  CHANGE  IN  YOUR  PHYSICAL  OR  MENTAL  CONDITION  SINCE  THE 
MODIFICATION  OF  YOUR  VAN  WHICH  PREVENTS  YOU  FROM  USING  THAT  VAN? 

YES    NO   

PLEASE  EXPLAIN: 


7.       IS  THERE  ANY  OTHER  REASON  WHY  YOU  DO  NOT  USE  YOUR  VAN? 


8.       IF  YOU  STILL  USE  THE  VAN,  DO  YOU  USE  IT  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS? 
(PLEASE  CHECK  APPROPRIATE  ITEMS) 

A.  COMMUTING  TO /FROM  WORK   

B.  CONDUCTING  YOUR  BUSINESS   

C.  COMMUTING  TO/FROM  SCHOOL 

D.  HOMEMAKER  RESPONSIBILITIES,  SUCH  AS  SHOPPING,  TAKING 

CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL,  GOING  TO  SUPERMARKET   

E.  SOCIAL  OR  RECREATIONAL  PURSUITS 
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9. 


HAS  THE  VAN  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO: 


A.  GET  A  JOB 

B.  ATTEND  SCHOOL 

C.  FUNCTION  BETTER  AS  A  HOME MAKER 

D .  VOLUNTEER 


10.     WHICH  COMPANY  PROVIDED  YOUR  FIRST  VAN  MODIFICATION  BY  MRC? 


WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  MODIFICATION? 
YES    NO   

PLEASE  EXPLAIN: 


11.     INDICATE  THE  APPROXIMATE  ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  MAINTAINING  YOUR  VAN. 

MAINTENANCE  COSTS  (GAS,  OIL,  ENGINE) 
INSURANCE  COSTS 

ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT  REPAIR  COSTS 

SPECIAL  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  ON  YOUR  MODIFICATIONS:  YES  NO 


12.     WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PLANS  TO  BUT  A  NEW  VAN? 


13.     WHAT  PLANS  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  REPLACE  THE  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT  WHEN  IT  WEARS 
OUT? 


14.     WHAT  RESOURCES  DID  YOU  USE  TO  PURCHASE  YOUR  ORIGINAL  VAN? 

PURCHASED  BY  MYSELF  WITH  NO  FINANCING 
FINANCED  THE  PURCHASE  BY  LOAN 

PURCHASED  BY  ANOTHER  AGENCY  OR  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE 
PURCHASED  BY  A  FRIEND  OR  RELATIVE 


IF  YOU  NOW  OWN  AND  USE  ANOTHER  MODIFIED  VEHICLE  (NOT  THE  VAN  MODIFIED  BY  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  REHABILITATION  COMMISSION)  PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS 

15.     DO  YOU  NOW  OWN  AND  USE: 

A  VAN   

A  MODIFIED  AUTO 

ANOTHER  MODIFIED  VEHICLE 
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16. 


WHAT  RESOURCES  DID  YOU  USE  TO  PURCHASE  ANOTHER  MODIFIED  VEHICLE?  (CHECK 
AS  MANY  AS  APPLY) 


PURCHASED  BY  MYSELF  WITH  NO  FINANCING 
FINANCED  THE  PURCHASE  BY  LOAN 

PURCHASED  BY  ANOTHER  AGENCY  OR  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE 
PURCHASED  BY  A  FRIEND  OR  RELATIVE 

17.     WHICH  COMPANY  PROVIDED  YOUR  SECOND  (OR  THIRD)  VAN  MODIFICATION? 


'  WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  SECOND  MODIFICATION? 
YES    NO   

EXPLAIN:  

WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  THIRD  MODIFICATION? 
YES    NO   

EXPLAIN:   

18.  IF  YOU  CAN  NO  LONGER  USE  YOUR  VAN,  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  TO  USE  A  MODIFIED 
AUTOMOBILE? 

YES    NO   

IF  YES,  CAN  YOU  TRANSFER? 
YES    NO   

19.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  NOW  USE  OR  DID  NOT  HAVE  A  MODIFIED  VEHICLE,  HOW  ARE  YOU 
TRANSPORTED? 


20.     WE  WOULD  APPRECIATE  YOUR  COMMENTS  ABOUT  ANY  POSITIVE  OR  NEGATIVE  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  SURVEY. 
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